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THE QUOTING OF PROVERBS AND 
MAXIMS AS A SOCIAL GRACE 
AND FAULT 


Plutarch, in whose works proverbs and maxims 
are quoted not infrequently, regarded them as 
especially appropriate for feminine conversation, 
since in Moralia 145E he urged a bride to eulti- 
vate them as a social accomplishment : 

‘And as for you, Eurydice, I beg that you will try 
to be conversant with the sayings! of the wise and 
good, and always have at your tongue’s end those 
sentiments which you used to cull in your girlhood’s 
days, when you were with us, so that you may give 
joy to your husband and be admired by other women, 
adorned, as you will be, without price, with rare and 
precious jewels. ’2 

Long before the days of Plutarch proverbs 
were a means of entertainment at Greek social 
functions, for at his banquets Charmus, a Syra- 
cusan, served them and snatches of poetry along 
with the dishes.* 

We are told by Plato* that boys in school were 
required to memorize admonitions, tales, and 
laudations of famous men. The admonitions may 
have included proverbs, but it seems reasonably 
certain that learning the maxims of the seven 
sages was a part of elementary instruction.’ 
However that may be, Seneea® specifically says 
that Roman boys had to become familiar with 
sententiae. 

Proverbs must have been common in the speech 
of the Middle Ages also, if one may judge from 
their frequency in publications, from which a 
fascinating collection has been drawn.’ 


To us, who individually practice grim triteness 
but recoil from it in others, the well-intended 
advice of Plutarch to a bride seems to verge on 
the ridiculous, but it would have been read with 
sympathy and understanding by cultivated per- 
sons in England during the sixteenth century 
and early in the seventeenth, when ability to 
quote proverbs was a social asset.* Collections 
of them were made for ready use by members 
of fashionable cireles. The compiler of the sec- 
ond part of Wit’s Commonwealth® says in his 
address ‘To the Reader’: ‘I hold that sentences, 
similitudes, and examples are necessary to up- 
hold a wit.’ 

In Shakespeare we find Romeo unashamed to 
be ‘proverb’d with a grandsire phrase,’ and the 
justice who typifies the fifth age of man is ‘full 
of wise saws and modern instances.’ 

A little Latin poem written by Sir Thomas 
More enumerates the qualities that he thought 
one should look for in seeking a wife. Among 
them is familiarity with the writings of the 
ancients : 

Vel talis, ut modo, 
Sit apta literis, 
Felix quaevis bene 
Priscis ab omnibus 
Possit libellulis 


Vitam beantia 
Haurire dogmata . 


After quoting this poem in full The Guardian’ 
comments: ‘A woman thus accomplished will be 
always drawing sentences and maxims of virtue 
out of the authors of antiquity.’’' According to 
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Lin Yutang,’* the repeating of proverbs is cur- 
rently popular among Chinese women: ‘The Chi- 
nese way of thinking is synthetic, concrete, and 
revels in proverbs, like women’s conversation.’ 

Perhaps no people have carried the use of 
proverbs in conversation further than the Yoru- 
bas, an African tribe. One of their sayings runs 
thus: ‘A proverb is the horse of conversation ; 
when the conversation is lost (ie. flags), a 
proverb revives it: proverbs and conversation 
follow each other.’ 

No matter how palatable proverbs became as 
an ingredient of polite conversation, there have 
doubtless always been persons who could not 
endure a steady diet of them. After stating that 
proverbs or sayings (sententiae) are for the im- 
mature minds of children, Seneca continues: 
‘For a man, however, whose progress is definite, 
to chase after choice extracts and to prop his 
weakness by the best-known and briefest sayings 
and to depend upon his memory, is disgraceful ; 
it is time for him to lean on himself. He should 
make such maxims and not memorize them. For 
it is disgraceful even for an old man, or one 
who has sighted old age, to have a note-book 
knowledge. 

Centuries later Hamlet called ‘musty’ the say- 
ing ‘While the grass grows,” and the same 
adjective deseribes another stand-by in Scott’s 
Woodstock, Chapter XXII; ‘The pitcher goes 
oft to the well— The proverb, as my father 
would say, is somewhat musty.’ 

Continually hearing maxims quoted has caused 
some great men’s nerves to become as frayed as 
the maxims themselves. A strong denunciation 
of the proverb addict by Richard Steele may be 
found in The Guardian :° 


‘Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men 
of science than an empty man who speaks in prov- 
erbs, and decides all controversies with a short sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuffer- 
able, as it puts on the air of wisdom.’ 


A severe arraignment of proverbs was made 
by an arbiter elegantiae, Lord Chesterfield : 


‘There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression 
and words, most carefully to be avoided; such as 
false English, bad pronunciation, old sayings, and 


common proverbs; which are so many proots of hav- 
ing kept bad and low company. For example, if, 
instead of saying that tastes are different, and that 
every man has his own peculiar one, you should let 
off a proverb and say; That which is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison; or else, Every one as they 
like, as the good man said when he kissed his cow; 
everybody would be persuaded that you had never 
kept company with anybody above footmen and 
housemaids. 


Chesterfield never learned to tolerate proverbs 
in conversation. Eight years after he composed 
the indictment just quoted he wrote, with greater 
effect : ‘Proverbial expressions and trite sayings 
are the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man.’'* 

Another author who found the quoting of 
proverbs odious is Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
begins his essay ‘Crabbed Age and Youth’ with 
an ominous statement: ‘There is a strong feel- 
ing in favour of cowardly and prudential prov- 
erbs.’? The same paragraph contains a sentence 
with which Seneca would have agreed whole- 
heartedly: ‘Most of our pocket wisdom is con- 
ceived for the use of mediocre people, to dis- 
courage them from ambitious attempts, and gen- 
erally console them in their mediocrity.’ 

The second passage quoted from The Guardian 
has a close counterpart in another quotation from 
Stevenson’s essay : 


‘To have a catechword in your mouth is not the 
same thing as to hold an opinion; still less is it the 
same thing as to have made one for yourself. There 
are too many of these catchwords in the world for 
people to rap out upon you like an oath and by way 
of an argument. They have a currency as intel- 
lectual counters; and many respectable persons pay 
their way with nothing else. They seem to stand 
for vague bodies of theory in the background. The 
imputed argument of folios full of knockdown argu- 
ments is supposed to reside in them, just as some of 
the majesty of the British Empire dwells in the con- 
stable’s truncheon. They are used in pure supersti- 
tion, as old clodhoppers spoil Latin by way of an 
exorcism, And yet they are vastly serviceable for 
checking unprofitable discussion and stopping the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. And when a young 
man comes to a certain stage of intellectual growth, 
the examination of these counters forms a gymnastic 
at once amusing and fortifying to the mind.’ 


One more condemnation of proverbs may be 
quoted. It occurs incidentally in a story called 
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‘Gaspar Ruiz,’ the first one in a book by Joseph 
Conrad, A Set of Six (Edinburgh, 1925), p. 18: 


‘Gaspar Ruiz, who could with ease bend apart the 
heavy iron bars of the prison, was led out with others 
to summary execution. ‘‘Every bullet has its billet,’? 
runs the proverb. All the merit of proverbs con- 
sists in the concise and picturesque expression. In 
the surprise of our minds is found their persuasive- 
ness. In other words, we are struck and convinced 
by the shock.’ 

‘What surprises us is the form, not the substance. 
Proverbs are art—cheap art. As a general rule they 
are not true; unless, indeed, they happen to be mere 
platitudes, as, for instance, the proverb, ‘‘Half a 
loaf is better than no bread,’’ or ‘‘A miss is as good 
as a mile.’? Some proverbs are simply imbecile, 
others are immoral. That one evolved out of the 
naive heart of the great Russian people, ‘‘Man dis- 
charges the piece, but God carries the bullet,’’ is 
piously atrocious, and at bitter variance with the 
accepted conception of a compassionate God. It 
would, indeed, be an inconsistent occupation for the 
Guardian of the poor, the innocent, and the helpless, 
to carry the bullet, for instance, into the heart of 
a father.’ 


Whatever we may think of the propriety of 
quoting proverbs in the vernacular, there can 


‘be no doubt that many of those in foreign lan- 


guages make a deep appeal to us when first 
heard.’® Our enjoyment of Ladislas Reymont’s 
novel The Peasants*® is due in no small measure 
to his frequent use of Polish proverbs that seem 
to have sprung from the soil like a crop. I was 
fascinated by the occasional Italian proverbs to 
which my teacher introduced me. I shall never 
forget one saying (doubtless a commonplace in 
Italian) which she quoted when I was bothered 
by a trivial point in syntax: ‘Signor Eugenio, 
non si perda in un bicchiere d’acqua.”*! A Chi- 
nese proverb, ‘You cannot talk to a frog in a 
well about the deep blue sea,’ is so expressive 
that I can stand some repetition of it and its 
variants. It is the trite proverbs that rile us, 
as they did Stevenson. Eurydice may have 


charmed her social counterparts of bridge parties 
with the wisdom of the ages, but at present the 
constant quoting of proverbial lore would not 
prove to be a good way to win and hold friends. 
As Lowell says in the Biglow Papers, 


‘Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 
Thet is ketched with mouldy corn. 


NOTES 
1T take it that the word apophthegmata includes 
adages. 
2F. C. Babbit’s translation in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. 


3 Athenaeus 1, 4a. 

4 Protagoras 326A. 

5 Paul Lejay, Q. Horati Flacci Satirae (Paris, 1911), 
p. xix, 

6 Epistulae Morales 33,7. See also Quintilian, Jnstitu- 
tio Orataria 1, 1. 35-86. 

7 Arpad Steiner, ‘The Vernacular Proverb in Mediaeval 
Latin Prose,’ AJP 55 (1944), 37-68. 

8 For English interest in proverbs and its decline, see 
Morris P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore... (New 
York, 1926), 13-52. Much that is pertinent to my sub- 
ject may be found in these pages. 

9 For information about this work see Tilley, op. cit., 14. 

10 No. 163, Thursday, Sept. 17, 1713. 

11 These may be the words of Addison himself, although 
they purport to be those of a correspondent. 

12 My Country and My People (New York, 1935), 80. 

13R. F. Burton, Wit and Wisdom from West Africa 
(London, 1865), 306. 

14 Epistulae Morales 33, 7., R. M. Gummere’s transla- 
tion in the Loeb Classical Library. 

15 Hamlet III, ii, 359. 

16 No, 24. Wednesday, April 8, 1713. 

17 The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, July 25, N.S., 1741. 

18 Ibid., September 27, O. S., 1749. 

19 Though many of the ideas in the Sententiae of Pub- 
lilius Syrus are familiar to all at present, one experiences 
delight in seeing them expressed in terse Latin form. I 
have read them several times. Those who have never 
devoted any special attention to Latin proverbs will enjoy 
the following publications: A. Otto, Die Sprichworter und 
sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Romer (Leipsic, 1900) ; 
M. C. Sutphen, ‘A Further Collection of Latin Proverbs,’ 
AJP 22 (1901), 1-28, 121-148, 241-260, 361-391. A 
book that I have not seen may prove to be of general 
interest. It is announced as follows: A Proverb for It, 
edited by B. J. Marketos, Translated by Ann Arpajoglou 
(New York, 1945). 

20 In four volumes, with the subtitles Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, Summer. Translated by Michael H. Dziewichi 
(New York, 1924-5). 

21‘ Don’t lose yourself in a glass of water.’ 


EuGENE S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN LATIN 


Recently, a retired school teacher attended a 
conference on education. Bewilderedly, but 


courageously, he sat through speech after speech 


dedicated to a new and wonderful savior of edu- 
cation, the objective test. When asked his reac- 
tion to the modern trends which he had heard 
discussed, with conviction, the old man remarked, 
‘I am deeply grateful to the school board which 
retired me in 1915 B.C.’ ‘1915 B.C.?’ ‘Yes, 
B.C.—Before Coefficient.’ 

No doubt there are times when we feel that 
too much emphasis is being placed on the mea- 
surement of the results of teaching and that 
testing, while it is an integral part of the learn- 
ing process, is being carried to extremes. We 
hear so much talk about new-type tests: diag- 
nostic, prognostic, intelligence, achievement, apti- 
tude, batteries of tests, that sometimes it is easy 
to believe that the sole function of the teacher 
is to develop a group of pupils to the place where 
he can give a test and draw a normal curve of 
distribution. However, I prefer to think of this 
undue stress as misplaced rather than excessive. 
Testing for testing’s sake has no place in the 
class-room. The pure scientist will do the mea- 
suring to develop more accurate tests. The tests 
which we, as teachers, give should carry beyond 
the matter of arriving at neatly tabulated scores 
into actual, remedial adjustment of the pupils. 

There is a conspicuous need for standard meth- 
ods of measuring achievement in Latin: Classical 
teachers, as a group, seem to be somewhat slow 
in getting into step with the testing programs 
of their fellows in other departments of the 
school curriculum. The few Latin tests that 
have been published, with several exceptions, are 
so general in scope that they are of little value 
in specific secondary courses. Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency to assume that, although abil- 
ity to read and comprehend Latin is the chief 
objective of the study of the subject, the in- 
creased ability to understand English derivatives 
and principles of English Grammar is sufficiently 
great per se to justify the teaching of Latin. 
The serious objection to this assumption is the 


foolish lack of economy in studying Latin to 
learn English. 

Consequently, many of the published Latin 
tests are primarily English tests and, as such, do 
not measure the real objective of the teaching 
of Latin. Since Latin is being attacked so vigor- 
ously, perhaps Classical teachers may be excused 
for their lack of progressiveness, on the grounds 
that they are awaiting the outcome of this storm 
of protest to find out whether there will be left 
in the curriculum any Latin to be tested. A 
more plausible apology is that Latin teachers 
consider hopeless and impossible the task of mod- 
ernizing their subject. They hide behind the 
observation that Latin is by nature so different 
from other subjects that it defies anything but a 
personal, subjective judgment made by the 
teacher on pupil attainments. In the meantime, 
more than 600,000 pupils in the secondary schools 
of the country are being coerced or cajoled into 
pursuing courses in Latin. The very least their 
teachers can do for them (in so far as Latin is 
concerned) is to attempt to discover what, if 
anything, is happening to them as a result of 
their exposure to the subject. 

Perhaps the simplest and most helpful way to 
discuss the relative merits of the tests now avail- 
able is on the basis of the specific objective which 
each attempts to measure. The aims of the teach- 
ing of Latin which are used here as the criteria 
for selecting tests are a composite of the beliefs 
of several authorities in the field, notably Prof. 
W. L. Carr, formerly head of the Department of 
Latin, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
There was a time when I was quite perturbed 
over this matter. It used to ‘burn me up’ (if 
you will excuse the non-Classical expression) to 
have « mathematies or science teacher ask me: 
‘Why do you teach Latin? Why don’t you teach 
a useful subject?’ And in summer school 


classes, always I seemed to be the target for every 
attack on the weaknesses of secondary education. 
In my innocence, I believed that if I liked to 
teach Latin and somebody wanted to learn it I 
needed no further justification. So, whether or 
not it is justifiable, I am informed by those who 
should know, that the primary objective to be 
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gained by the study of Latin is skill in reading 
and comprehending the Latin language. Thus, 
like the measurement of achievement in reading 
any foreign language, the problems of testing the 
results of Latin are largely those of vocabulary 
and of oral and of silent reading. 

Many tests are on specific phases of Latin 
achievement, but there are two good comprehen- 
sive tests: The New York Latin Achievement 
Test, which is made up of thirteen parts cover- 
ing thirteen phases of the study of Latin, and 
the Cooperative Latin Test, which includes vo- 
eabulary, grammar, and reading. 

The Ullman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test 
is a reading test which attempts to measure the 
ability to comprehend the thought in the Latin 
passage. The Godsey Latin Composition Test 
is a fairly exact gauge of the accuracy of Latin 
composition work, and the White Latin Test at- 
tempts to measure two types of achievement, 
vocabulary and Latin sentence translation. The 
vocabulary part of this test appears to be supe- 
rior to the second part. 

In the field of work-books and manuals I will 
mention-only two: Progress Tests in Latin by 
Ullman and Smalley, which is intended to cover 
the essentials of elementary Latin whether taught 
in two, three, or four semesters and Studies and 
Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid by Florence Waterman, 
which gives a great amount of objective material 
intended to supply direction and motivation to 
the study of the Aeneid. 

Finally, in order to encourage Classical teach- 
ers to work out definitely any of their own favor- 
ite devices for testing the results of their teach- 
ing, I shall describe in greater detail one Latin 
achievement test that has been constructed to 
measure the results of teaching Vergil’s Aeneid. 
It is the Humphrey Achievement Test on the 
Aeneid. In the first place, four objectives of 
the study of the Aeneid were set up. (1) Ability 
to read and comprehend the Latin language, and, 
since skill in reading Latin is dependent upon the 
mastery of certain essentials of foreign language, 
three subsidiary purposes of the study of Vergil 
are tested simultaneously with the ability to 
comprehend: namely, speed and exactness of 
translation, extent of vocabulary, and control of 


the fundamentals of grammar. (2) A functional 
understanding of English derivatives. (3) An 
appreciation of mythology and (4) Comprehen- 
sion of the prosody of Vergil’s poetry. Duplicate 
forms were constructed with 150 items of the 
multiple-choice and matching types of responses 
in each form. The test requires for completion 
not more than 50 minutes. 

Since all other divisions of a comprehensive 
test of the Aeneid must be obviously subordinate 
to the primary aim, half the test is devoted to 
the measurement of achievement in the ability 
to comprehend Latin. In order to obtain rep- 
resentative passages on the basis of which ean be 
constructed measuring situations, thirty teachers 
of five or more years’ experience in teaching Ver- 
eil selected from a wide sampling of types, sizes, 
and locations of schools, scaled the Latin reading 
material used in the test. Three passages of 


approximately uniform length taken from each — 


of the first six Books of the Aeneid were given 
to these teachers. They were instructed to group 
these selections in the order of their respective 
degrees of difficulty. The one taking the test is 
required to read each of six increasingly difficult 
passages and to respond objectively to a set of 
multiple-choice questions on each unit. 

The second part of the test is a departure from 
the usual methods of measuring pupils’ mastery 
of English derivatives. In order to remove the 
natural obviousness of testing in this particular, 
the pupil is directed to choose from a group of 
English words a synonym of the English deriva- 
tive of a given Latin word. For example: 

arduus: 1 ‘eager,’ 2 ‘difficult,’ 3 ‘loving,’ 4 
‘dry’... By listing a synonym of the 
derivative rather than the derivative itself the 
inevitable guess work oceasioned by the similar- 
ity between the appearance of the Latin word 
and its English derivative is eliminated. The 
selection of only those words which really mea- 
sure the vocabulary achievement of the pupils 
presented a double difficulty. The words must 
appear sufficiently often to be familiar to the 
pupil, yet they must be peculiar or native to the 
Aeneid. In other words, the Latin vocabulary 
must be composed of words which the pupil did 
not meet before taking Vergil and which he 
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should have mastered upon the completion of 
his course. Thus from a list of words oceurring 
ten or more times in the first six Books of the 
Aeneid there were taken those words which ap- 
pear in the fourth-year word list of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

To test accomplishment in the field of my- 
thology, the pupil is asked to identify prominent 
characters from the Aeneid by matching the 
terms with their definitions. The selection of 
terms for this part of the work was made from 
the classification of the standard reference book, 
Gayley’s Classic Myths in English Literature. 
To minimize the possibility of the pupils’ un- 
familiarity with the characters, only those terms 
which receive special treatment in seven accepted 
text books of the Aeneid occur in the text. By 
‘special treatment’ is meant descriptive and ex- 
planatory elaboration, apart from the vocabulary 
definition, by means of notes, maps, charts, pic- 
tures, and the like. 

The form of testing which seemed best suited 
to the measurement of skill in comprehending 
prosody is that of requesting the pupil to indi- 
cate the scansion of a number of representative 
lines of dactylic hexameter. The lines were 
chosen with a view to demanding the application 
of the maximum number of principles and char- 
acteristics of meter. 

From time to time, during the construction of 
the test, trial tests were given to a class of thirty 
high school seniors taking a course in the Aeneid. 
By incorporating their confusion and errors in 
the multiple choice items, the weakness of too 
obviously right or wrong responses was avoided. 
In every case there occurs only one definitely 
correct answer. An unexpected outcome of ex- 
perimenting in class was the delightful way in 
which the pupils cooperated. They thoroughly 
enjoyed being ‘white rats,’ and now proudly 
claim joint authorship of the test. 

This brief sketch of the development of one 
Latin test is given not because of its superiority 
but to show that Latin appears to lend itself to 
objective measurement as readily as do other 
branches of the curriculum, and to suggest that 
if we Latin teachers get busy and modernize our 


subject perhaps there will come a day when we 
shall not have to fear being turned out in the 
cold. 

Mrs. H. THomas 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


REVIEW 


In the World of the Romans: Third and Fourth 
Year Latin. By PErRtEY OAKLAND PLACE. 
xii, 471 pages (New York, American Book 
Co., 1945). 


Professor Place says in his preface (viii) : ‘Jn 
the World of the Romans seeks to provide, for 
students who have had only the limited experi- 
ence that comes from Elementary Latin (the 
first two years), an attractive path to that larger 
experience which belongs in a truly liberal edu- 
cation.” The book is divided into three parts, 
Part One: Cicero, Orator, Statesman, and Ideal- 
ist, consisting of the First and Third Orations 
against Catiline, the Pro Lege Manilia, and the 
Pro Archia, and Selections Adapted from 
Cicero’s Essays. Part Two: Roman Life and 
Ideals in the Republic and the Early Roman 
Empire, consisting of selections adapted from 
Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, and one from Petronius. 
Part Three: Roman Life and Ideals as Reflected 
by Latin Poets, consisting of selections from 
Lueretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Seneca, and Martial. 

Taking Part One as an example, we find Mr. 
Place using the following scheme in presenting 
his material. First: A Historical Introduction 
or Survey of Cicero’s Life, which consumes forty 
pages and, in the reviewer’s opinion, is somewhat 
too long. Second: An Outline of Each Oration. 
Third: The Latin selections are divided into 
paragraphs with summaries preceding them, 
which, to quote Place (page 3): ‘give a vivid 
sense of the content and its relation to the speech 
as a whole.’ Fourth: Parts of Each Oration are 
given in English, which, in the author’s words 
‘suggests the swelling surge of Cicero’s wonder- 
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ful eloquence.’ Fifth: The third-year words of 
the New York State Latin Syllabus and of the 
College Entrance Examination Board are marked 
and are presented in the Classified Vocabulary in 
the appendix. At frequent intervals ten of these 
words are presented for special study. (Dr. 
Place does not state his criterion for the choice 
of these words.) Sixth: ‘At each interval, where 
special attention is given to third-year words, 
the more important principles of Latin syntax 
that are used in the preceding part of the Latin 
text are listed with reference to Latin Syntax 
(pp. 337-871) : two of these principles of Latin 
Syntax are listed for intensive review (page 4).’ 
Seventh; At each interval set apart for study of 
vocabulary and syntax there are exercises in 
Latin composition, which Place says: ‘strengthen 
the student’s knowledge of the Latin language 
and increase his ability to translate from Latin 
_ into English (page 4).’ This reviewer is some- 
what skeptical as to whether translation from 
English into Latin actually helps the student’s 
ability to translate Latin into English. Eighth: 
In his preface (pp. vii and viii) the author states 
‘the correct methods of study are exemplified by 
‘The Laboratory Method’ (see appendix pp. 
295-299) with its orderly processes in translating 
from Latin into English and from English into 
Latin (translation in reverse). In the study of 
the Latin language and literature the ‘laboratory 
method’ is as fundamental as in the study of the 
Natural Sciences. If by ‘laboratory method’ 
Place means directed study and drill with the 
use of individual instruction somewhat similar 
to the procedure followed by the A.S.T.P. in 
their foreign language instruction, I heartily 
agree with him. However, his exposition of the 
‘Laboratory Method’ seems to be largely an 
analysis of Latin sentences and an attempt to 
make the student observe the word groups, spe- 
cial order for emphasis, ete., and to use the 
‘Roman attitude’ in reading a Latin sentence. 
His advice to the student on how to attack a 
Latin sentence is very sound, but I think to eall 
these activities ‘The Laboratory Method of Trans- 
lating Latin’ is somewhat far-fetched. My idea 
of a laboratory method of teaching Latin would 


be to take each student as an individual, diagnose 
his difficulties by tests of every kind, see to it by 
various forms of drill that he solved his difficulty, 
retest him, and then pass on to his next difficulty. 
Each student would work at his own speed and 
that great bug-bear in all of our teaching—the 
individual differences of the students—might be 
better met than it usually is. 

The notes are placed together in the back of 
the book (pp. 251-292). Seattered through these 
notes are some instructions as to correct word 
grouping, emphasis of important words and 
maintenance of the ‘Roman attitude.’ In ad- 
dition to a four-page explanation of the ‘Lab- 
oratory Method,’ the appendix contains sections 
on The Reading of Latin Poetry, The Evolution 
of the Roman Republic, Tables of Paradigms, 
Summary of Latin Syntax, A Classified Vocabu- 
lary List of Third Year Words, Supplementary 
Readings, and Latin-English and English-Latin 
Vocabularies. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, one of the best fea- 
tures of the book is the introduction in Parts 
Two and Three of good English translations of 
some of the Latin passages. These translations 
are by Dr. Place in many instances. 

Professor Place has writtena third and fourth 
year Latin text book which has literary merit 
and which I believe would make a good college 
text for students who have had two or even three 
years of Latin in the high school. From the 
point of view of content of the Latin, I liked 
Parts Two and Three better than Part One. If 
I taught with this text in college, I believe I 
would spend most of the year (third) on Parts 
Two and Three and then devote the fourth year 
to Vergil exclusively. In other words, I favor 
spending a whole year on Vergil (either the third 
or the fourth), but the other year should have a 
wide choice of authors, both prose and poetry. 

It is probably a waste of time to review a text 
book before you have used it in your teaching. 
My examination of Dr. Place’s book has made 
me want to try it on some of my own students. 
No writer of Latin text books can ask for more. 

Mark E. Hutcurison 
CORNELL COLLEGE 


